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A LIBRARY HAS GROWING PAINS 


LEONA H. RINGERING* 


Because libraries have proved their 
worth in providing information, rec- 
reation and knowledge they quickly 
become an important consideration 
to the fast growing number of ‘Ex- 
urbanite’ communities. Along with 
light, water, school and health facili- 
ties the public library vies for im- 
mediate attention. The problem be- 
comes a very complex one when one 
notes the range in size of these com- 
munities from a few hundred to 
several thousand population and ex- 


* Librarian, Park Forest. 


amines the development of a library 
in the light of acceptable standards 
of good service. Other public services 
have been quicker than libraries in 
finding the answer in larger areas and 
cooperative arrangements. Such prac- 
tical ideas as the sharing of staff, as 
well as books and services may also 
be the library’s solution. An analysis 
of problems that must be faced may 
point the way to that solution. 
Although not typical, in that its 
population already had reached the 
25,000 mark, Park Forest will serve 
as a sample of what is involved in 
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organizing a new library. In common 
with other suburban communities, 
Park Foresters wanted library service. 
They wanted recreational reading but 
they also wanted information and 
reference service—books, periodicals 
and audio-visual materials. In short, 
they would like to transplant the 
services of a metropolitan library to 
their new community. Working close- 
ly with the Illinois State Library 
Extension Department, a volunteer 
group carried on a limited demon- 
stration program for several years. 
Efforts of this group sparked the 
interest of a village-wide committee 
whose objective was the establish- 
ment of a permanent library service. 
On March 26, 1955 the referendum 
for a one mill tax passed favorably. 
In accordance with village library 
law a board of six members, who 
would now assume full responsibility 
for developing the library, was elected 
at the same time. 

Preceding the election the Commit- 
tee for a Park Forest Public Library 
took an honest look at what might 
be expected in the years ahead. A 
study of library service in northern 
Illinois communities of comparable 
size was made. Statistics at hand 
proved inadequate since they referred 
to maintenance of existing libraries 
whereas the village of Park Forest 
would face the problem of establish- 
ing a new library. An effort was made 
to plan, in some detail, the operation 
of a public library in Park Forest by 
making a five-year budget forecast. 
Growth in population, development 
of the book collection, financial sup- 
port and operating costs were factors 
that were considered. This study in- 
dicated that by efficient and econom- 
ical administration a respectable 
service could be achieved by 1960. 
While the Library Board would not 
be bound by this planning it was 
hoped that it might be a guide to 
them in implementing library service. 

The newly elected Library Board 
lost no time in organizing and be- 
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ginning discussions of qualifications 
for a librarian, budget and housing— 
all items of immediate concern. The 
volunteer service had been housed in 
part of a school building. Because of 
growing school enrollment it was 
necessary to vacate that space by 
August 1955. Various suggestions of 
space were considered: other school 
space, a converted house, and an un- 
occupied church building. Since none 
of these seemed feasible temporary 
space was accepted in the Village 
Hall, pending further study and ne- 
gotiations. 

On the basis of collected statistics 
and the five-year budget forecast an 
initial budget was presented and ap- 
proved by the Village Trustees. 

By October 1, 1955 citizens were 
told their public library would soon 
be a reality. A librarian had been 
hired, money was available for oper- 
ation and temporary housing pro- 
vided in the Village Hall. The task of 
organizing materials began immedi- 
ately. During the next few weeks the 
1500 donated books were sorted and 
prepared for circulation and an in- 
ventory of the State Library loan 
collection taken. Arrangements were 
made for a continuation of the loan. 
Until local book resources are avail- 
able, the service will depend heavily 
upon interlibrary loan arrangements. 
Since no reference material and few 
children’s books were included with 
the donations the first purchases were 
in those fields. Meanwhile much 
study is being given to the problem 
of building a basic collection. Lists 
of future purchases are being made 
and rated as to urgency. As a guide 
to volume of purchases this section 
from the projections over a five-year 
period mentioned above will be fol- 
lowed as closely as possible: 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


Book 

collection 48 103 15.3 19.8 23.8 27.8 
(thousands) 

Books per 

capita -20 .37 -49 .59 -68 -78 
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A library becomes worth while 
through quality and use rather than 
number alone. At the same time that 
general policies were outlined by the 
Library Board and Librarian, a book 
selection policy was outlined and the 
American Library Association’s state- 
ment on freedom to read was adopted. 
The Standard Catalogs and such aids 
as Booklist, Library Journal and 
Publisher’s Weekly are checked regu- 
larly. Of particular importance is the 
task of getting materials ready for 
circulation quickly. Routines have 
been simplified, printed catalog cards 
are used, and as few records as seems 
feasible are being kept. A chart of 
additions by class number is being 
kept. This indicates the development 
of the collection by subject fields and 
aids in avoiding the stressing of some 
interests at the expense of others. 

Book gifts continue to come from 
interested residents of the village. 
Several local club groups have offered 
to be responsible for additions to the 
collection in their field of interest. 
Their selections are made in consul- 
tation with the librarian. The file of 
titles for future purchase is very help- 
ful for this purpose. 

Because available personnel are 
also the homemaker’s of the village 
it became necessary to have a number 
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of part time assistants. The former 
volunteer group has continued its in- 
terest too, to the point of working 
whatever hours they can and at what- 
ever tasks are at hand. On November 
28 the library was opened to a throng 
of eager citizens. For several weeks 
lines of registrants were common. The 
comment was made that the library 
was as crowded as the Supermarket 
on Friday night. With approximately 
6000 books the circulation during the 
first six weeks mounted to 9000. 

A more complex problem will be 
that of space. The 600 square feet of 
space in the Village Hall has already 
been outgrown. Proposals for other 
quarters are presently being discussed 
and the Board is studying what fa- 
cilities the Village may need over a 
twenty-year period. Whatever de- 
cisions are made now must be made 
in the light of future growth and de- 
velopment that will surely come. 

All the problems faced at Park 
Forest will need to be faced in some 
degree by new libraries whatever their 
size. A new impetus in the interest in 
and the use of books for a free society 
is being forecast. It will require all 
the wisdom library planning groups 
can muster to make libraries really 
meaningful and assure the fulfillment 
of their commitments. 


IT’S GOOD TO BE A LIBRARIAN 


By ANDRE S. NIELSEN* 


Our thoughts in this direction were 
stimulated by an excellent article in 
The Rotarian magazine entitled “Try 
Your Library First.” The main reason 
why “It’s good to be a librarian” is 
the satisfaction that we as librarians 
get in helping others and in some 
cases observing the tangible or in- 
tangible results of our labors. 

The next few paragraphs will be 
devoted to actual stories or case 


* Librarian, Evanston Public Library. 


histories of library experience that we 
feel are quite revealing. Our idea in 
presenting these stories is to invite 
readers, when a question or problem 
is presented, to “try their library 
first.” This is not to discourage legi- 
timate research, as such, but merely 
to reflect on a human tendency to do 
things the hard way. Usually, the 
pattern is to try the simplest ap- 
proach last! It seems to be natural 
and alluring to engage in “mental 
wildcatting” and spend untold hours 
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on “original research” projects that 
have already been studied to the hilt 
and recorded by many others. 


COULD SAVE MUCH MONEY 


This was in the mind of a manage- 
ment engineer who, during the last 
war, was engaged by one of America’s 
most vital defense plants. The staff 
of this company’s engineering depart- 
ment numbered around 800. The ex- 
penditures for research by these engi- 
meers ran into astronomical sums. 
Wondering about this outlay, the 
Management engineer selected 50 
fesearch projects at random and, to 
the amazement of top company of- 
ficers, found that half of the projects 
had previously been studied. The re- 
sults of these studies had been re- 
corded, and, in some cases, better 
answers obtained. If certain library 
fecords had been examined first, 
much of the time and money ex- 
pended could have been saved! 
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During that same war the writer 
was contacted by a manufacturer of 
hair preparation who had spent 
thousands of dollars in research to 
find a substitute for the main in- 
gredient of his preparation. This in- 
gredient was a product that had been 
almost entirely withdrawn from pri- 
vate use because of its strategic need 
in war-time. Let it suffice to say that 
a mere half hour’s examination of 
books on chemical substitutes and 
formulas revealed the exact substitute 
product needed. The substitute was 
readily available and, according to 
the manufacturer, also solved a prob- 
lem of long standing and led to a 
definite improvement of his prepara- 
tions. The latter discovery is mere 
coincidence. However, this gentle- 
man’s slogan, personally stated by 
him, was, “In the future I’ll always 
try the library first.” He had origin- 
ally come to the library as a last 
resort, and he had never been there 
before! 


CURE FOR ICE CLOGGING 

One large corporation had admitted 
spending $50,000 to gather informa- 
tion which almost any trained li- 
brarian could have located in a short 
time. 

Close to home is a manufacturing 
concern drawing its water from Lake 
Michigan. One winter the plant was 
thrcatened with shutdown because of 
ice-clogged pipes running to the lake. 
Engineers tried every method to free 
the pipes and were finally considering 
the use of dynamite. This, however, 
might also remove the pipes! When 
the librarian inadvertently learned of 
the problem, she dug into her files of 
technical magazines and came up 
with an article describing how ther- 
mite, electrically ignited, would do 
the job! 

These are only a very few of the 
more tangible examples of results 
gained by library use, and it takes 
little imagination to visualize these 
instances multiplied a thousand fold. 
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One can well imagine the warm feel- 
ing of satisfaction experienced by a 
company librarian who had over- 
heard the dilemma of a group of top 
technical experts seeking, via research, 
a method of nickel-plating aluminum, 
when she, in half an hour at the New 
York Public library, uncovered a 
German patent describing the process 
in detail! The axiom “There’s nothing 
new under the sun” may have its 
exceptions, but again has more truth 
than many are inclined to think. 


SET UP OWN LIBRARIES 


Some of the examples above and 
many others have caused most of our 
large corporations to establish li- 
braries within their own plants. These 
libraries are fortified with special ma- 
terials to fit their particular endeavor. 
Lockheed Aircraft spends about $40,- 
000 a year for its library and has a 
staff of eleven trained librarians. 
Johns-Manville Research library re- 
ceives 5,000 requests for information 
per year in addition to circulating 
32,000 books and magazines. The New 
York Life Insurance company routes 
100,000 publications through its li- 
brary annually, while Lederle labora- 
tories spends $6,400 a year to index, 
duplicate and distribute the table of 
contents of 374 technical magazines 
to its research personnel. Lederle 
figures this single library service saves 
the company $56,000 a year! 

These are but a few of the thou- 
sands of industrial and research li- 
braries in this country, and they are 
all designed to fit the particular need 
of the parent organization. In the 
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same vein, your Evanston Public li- 
brary is shaped to the needs of this 
community. Similar stories could be 
found in its experience. It is obvious 
that one library cannot hold the an. 
swers to all types of questions, but 
your Evanston library probably has 
much more information than the av- 
erage person is inclined to think. 

We have written of the pleasure of 
being librarians, and this pleasure is 
probably most truly made possible 
through the satisfaction of helping 
others. The dream that some might 
have of finding repose in an ivory 
tower when viewing or contemplating 
the library profession would soon be 
shattered by the vicissitudes of re- 
ality in actual experience. The li- 
brarian’s job, for which he has had 
specific training, is not that of know- 
ing answers, but, most surely of where 
to find them. 

In the many years of this library’s 
existence, it has built a good collec- 
tion of carefully selected books and 
materials as the tools for the librar- 
ian’s work. If your answer does not 
appear in the material on the shelves 
of this library, we can, in special 
cases, secure books from other li- 
braries throughout the country. We 
call this service interlibrary loan. The 
importance of this feature has been 
recognized by the post office, and 
special low-cost book rates have been 
set up solely for the purpose of this 
interlibrary loan feature. In other 
words, your public library in Evans- 
ton is, in fact, fortified by the ma- 
terials in all other libraries in the 
United States. 
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THE SELECTION OF CLERICAL ASSISTANTS 
IN A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Report on the Use of a Written General Intelligence Test. 
By HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


In 1953-55, the Evansville Public 
Library administered the Wonderlic 
Personnel Test to 38 persons ap- 
pointed as Junior Library Assistants. 
Six months after each person was 
appointed, a one-item over-all service 
rating (in the form of a graphic rating 
scale) was secured. This is the report 
of that experience. 

The Wonderlic Personnel Test is a 
50-item short-answer, written test of 
general intelligence available in two 
equivalent forms (and both forms 
were used in this study). The test it- 
self was copyrighted in 1942; the test 
Manual (1945, 8 p.) states that the 
test questions range from very easy to 
very difficult, and they are so ar- 
ranged in the test booklet. The test is 
timed for 12 minutes and a scoring 
stencil is provided. There is reported 
in the Manual correlations of .81 to 
87 between the Personnel Test and 
the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability: Higher Examination. 
The Personnel Test has been recom- 
mended and used in testing general 
mental ability of employees in busi- 
ness offices. Robert L. Peterson lists 
it in his Selecting Office Workers 
(University of Illinois Business Man- 
agement Service Bulletin No. 606, 
Sept. 1952, p. 16), and it is reviewed 
in O.K. Buros, ed., The Third Mental 
Measurements Yearbook (1949, Rut- 
gers University Press p. 347-50). 

Between March 1953 and July 
1955, 38 persons took the test in 
Evansville. They had already been 
appointed to the staff of the Library, 
and the scores on the test were not 
made known to the supervisors who 
gave the service ratings. The average 
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score of these 38 was 21 (of a total 
possible score of 50), with a range 
from 5 to 36, and a standard devia- 
tion of 6. This average is a few . 
points below those reported in the 
Manual for upper-class students in 
high school, for first year students in 
college, and for a large group of ap- 
plicants for clerical work in a New 
York bank. The average found here 
does correspond closely to that of the 
7875 women between the ages of 18 
and 30 and with 3 or 4 years of high 
school, on whom the test norms are 
based. Four of these 38 were young 
men. About six of the 38 were juniors 
or seniors in high school at the time 
they took the test, and another half- 
dozen had had some or all of a col- 
lege education; the others were all 
high school graduates. Almost all of 
the 38 persons were 18 or over; 5 were 
over 30. 

These 38 persons were appointed in 
all but one case to positions in the 
class of Junior Library Assistant 
(involving duties such as shelving, 
charging and discharging of books, 
typing, simple office work, etc.). The 
one exception was a college graduate 
appointed to a position in the next 
higher class, that of Library Assistant. 
Ten of the 38 were appointed to half- 
time positions; the other 28 were full- 
time. These 38 persons were appointed 
to about a dozen different agencies, 
though 11 of the 38 all worked in one 
agency. 

Six months after the appointment 
was made (or earlier, if the employee 
was separated from the Library), a 
service rating was secured from the 
immediate supervisor. In about 6 
cases the service rating was based on 
3 months’ work or less. The service 
rating form (devised and used only 
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for this study) was a one-item gra- 
phic rating scale of 25 scale points 
labeled “Poor,” “Fair,” “Good,” 
“Very Good,” and “Excellent.” The 
directions read: “Please check along 
the following scale where you feel 
that the person named rates in regard 
to general ability as demonstrated on 
the job and to your own knowledge.” 
No training was given the raters, and 
- they were never asked to explain or 
defend their ratings. The ratings were 
not shown to the employees con- 
cerned. The average numerical score 
of these 38 service ratings was 34 
(of a total possible score of 50, giving 
a value of two to each point on the 
scale). The range was from 5 to 50, 
and the standard deviation is 8. 

The Pearson product moment co- 
efficient of correlation between the 
test scores and the service ratings is 
.32 with a standard error of .14. For 
practical purposes it cannot safely be 
assumed that this test separated out 
those persons who were found in 
practice to be superior employees in 
the type of work to which they were 
assigned. There are many possible 
reasons why this may be so. For one 
thing, it is a grave question whether 
the service ratings shouldn’t be vali- 
dated against the test scores rather 
than vice versa, and the raters clearly 
did not all have in mind the same 
standard of excellence. But a super- 
visor’s opinion of an employee’s work 
is the ultimate criterion for all selec- 
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tion processes, where work output 
records are not obtainable. A number 
of these employees were 

known to the author, and his subjec- 
tive judgment of their work confirms 
the low correlation found. Thus of 9 
persons he would rate as definitely 
superior (and all got service ratings 
above the average), 4 got test scores 
at or below the average. Of 4 persons 
he would rate as definitely inferior 
(and all got service ratings below the 
average), one got a test score above 
the average. 

For a second thing, it is a serious 
question whether this test measures 
what is needed for the work of the 
positions involved. General intelli- 
gence is only one factor which needs 
to be considered; manual dexterity 
and personality are two other major 
factors. Furthermore this Personnel 
Test seems designed to rank persons 
in order of intelligence; in an employ- 
ment situation, only “passing” or 
“failing” is needed, and a high degree 
of intelligence is perhaps less of a 
recommendation for certain types of 
work than is an average intelligence 
score. The main conclusion, or ret- 
ommendation for next steps, coming 
out of this experience is that it will 
probably be more profitable to devise 
a work-sample practical test for se- 
lection of employees for positions 
such as these, than to use any one 
standard written test. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Mrs. MILDRED M. SCHULz* 


We are working on a project that 
I believe can be called Adult Edu- 
cation. 

Last fall I borrowed a group of 
your Modern Art Reproductions for 
an exhibit. A retired artist-teacher 





* Librarian, East Moline. 


read about the exhibit and asked if 
he might show some of his oil paint- 
ings. Since he was in the local schools 
for over thirty years I was happy to 
have him show interest. The public 
received the exhibit with so much 
enthusiasm that the “Sunday paint- 
ers” began clamoring for a place to 
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meet, discuss their work, get new 
ideas, etc. 

As a result the library has been 
established as the East Moline Art 
Center. A beginners class in oil paint- 
ing is held weekly and a group of 30 


experienced painters has scheduled 
monthly wookshops. This group is 
planning a spring showing. 

I am very grateful to the State 
Library for lending us the reproduc- 
tions that gave this project its start. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE BOOKS AT LS.L. 


In answer to your requests for foreign books we have begun a collection 
of books in French, German, and Italian languages. In making our selections 
we have kept in mind the need for books which will portray the American 
way of life to our “new Americans,” and we have let fiction take precedence 
over the older classics. Many of the books are translations of “best sellers.” 
The following is a list of the titles we have in the above mentioned languages: 
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Books in French: 


Beard, Charles and Mary 
Histoire des Etats-Unis 
Biblia La Sainte Bible 
l’Ancien et le Nouveau Testament 
Bromfield, Louis 
Mrs. Parkington 
Christie, Agatha (Miller) 
Le crime de l’Orient-Express (Murder on the Orient Express) 
Cronin, Archibald Joseph 
Le destin de Robert Shannon (Shannon’s Way) 
Davenport, Marcia 
La vallée du judgment (The valley of decision) 
Davies, Valentine 
Le miracle de la 34° rue (Miracle on 34th Street) 
Dumas, Alexandre 
Le comte de Monte-Cristo 
Du Maurier, Daphne 
Mary-Anne 
d@’Unienville, Alix 
En vol- Journal d’ une hétesse de l’air 
Frison-Roche, Roger 
La Grande Crevasse (The grand crevasse) 
Goudge, Elizabeth 
La marmite aux piéces d’or (The golden skylark). 
Gunther, John 
Passeport pour les U.S.A. (Inside U.S.A.) 
Herzog, Maurice 
Annapurna premier 8000 
Hemingway, Ernest 
Le vieil homme et la mer (The old man and the sea) 
Hilton, James 
Au revoir, M. Chips (Good bye, Mr. Chips) 
Keyes, Frances Parkinson 
Cindy Lou (Steamboat Gothic) 
McDonald, Betty 
L’OEuf et moi (The egg and I) 
Mason, Van Wyck 
Sept étoiles (Proud new flags) 
Montano, Le Dr J. 
Voyage aux Philippines et en malaisie 
Nordhoff, Charles Bernard and Hall, James Norman 
Dix-neuf hommes contre la mer (Men against the sea) 
Norway, Nevil Shute 
Le voyage fantastique, le roman des grandes catastrophes aeriennes, 
tr. de l’anglais par Genevieve Meker (No highway) 





L’Escadrille de la Reine 
O’Hara, Mary 

le fils de Flicka (Thunderhead) 
Queen, Ellery 

Le roi est mort (The king is dead) 
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Richter, Conrad 

Les arbres (The trees) 
Runyon, Damon 

Nocturnes dans Broadway (More than somewhat) 
Scott, Colonel aviateur Robert L. 

Dieu est Mon co-pilote (God is my co-pilot) 
Seifert, Elizabeth 

Consultez trois docteurs (Take three doctors) 
Silvestre, Armand 

Floreal 
Simenon, Georges 

Les fréres Rico 





Un vie comme neuve 
Tocqueville, Alexis 

De la démocratie en Amérique (Democracy in America) 
Turkus, Burton B. and Feder, Sid 

Société anonyme pour assassinats (Murder Inc.) 
Turnbull, Agnes, (Sligh) 

Deuz étrangers sont venus (The gown of glory) 
Wellman, Paul I. 

La Maitresse de fer (The iron mistress) 
Duc di Windsor (Edward VIII, King of Great Britain) 

Histoire d’un roi (A king’s story) 
Woodham-Smith, Cecil 

Florence Nightingale 
Wouk, Herman 

Ouragan sur D.M.S. “Caine” (Caine mutiny) 


Books in German: 

Armstrong, Louis 

Mein Leben — Mein New Orleans (Satchmo: My life in New 

Orleans) 

Bemelmans, Ludwig 

Incognito (How to travel incognito) 
Biggers, Earl Derr 

Der Chinesenpapagei (The Chinese parrot) 
Bonnet, Theodore 

Der Dreckspatz (The mudlark) 
Brand, Max (Pseud.) 

Konig der blauen Berge (King of the range) 
Bristow, Gwen 

Kalifornische Sinfonie (Jubilee trail) 
Broch, Hermann 

Der Versucher 
Bromfield, Louis 

Tal meiner Sehnsucht (Pleasant valley) 
Buck, Pearl 

Die Mutter (The mother) 
Burman, Ben Lucien 

Land der Sehnsucht (Everywhere I roam) 
Carson, Rachel Louise 

Geheimnisse des Meeres (The sea around us) 
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Twain, Mark (pseud.) (Clemens, Samuel Langhorne) 
Die Aben-teuer des Huckleberry Finn (Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn) 





Die Abenteuer des Tom Sawyer (The adventures of Tom Sawyer) 





Ein Yankee an Konig Artus Hof (A Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthur’s court ) 
Cloete, Stuart 
Wandernde Wagen (Turning wheels) 
Day, Clarence 
Unsere Frau Mama, Unser Herr Vater (Life with father and mother) 
Dirksen, Herbert von 
Moskau, Tokio, London (Reminiscences of 20 years of German 
foreign policy ) 
Douglas, Lloyd Cassel 
Das Gewand des Erlésers (The Robe) 
Dreiser, Theodore 
Eine amerikanische Tragédie (An American tragedy) 
Du Maurier, Daphne 
Meine cousiné Rachel (My cousin Rachel) 





Rebecca 
Field, Rachel Lyman 

Seit Menschen gedenken (Time out of mind) 
Fitzgerald, Francis Scott Key 

Der grosse Gatsby (The great Gatsby) 
Gilbreth, Frank Bunker 

Aus Kindern werden Leute (Belles on their toes) 





Im Dutzend billiger (Cheaper by the dozen) 
Goudge, Elizabeth 
Pilgerherberge (Pilgrim’s Inn) 
Grey, Zane 
Das Gesetz der Mormonen (Riders of the purple sage) 





Unter dem Licht der westlichen Sterne (The light of western stars) 
Houser, Bengamin Gayelord 

Sei glticklicher, sei gesfinder (Be happier, be healthier) 
Haycox, Ernest 

Westwiarts (Riders west) 
Hemingway, Ernest 

Der alte Mann und das Meer (The old man and the sea) 
Hobart, Alice Tisdale (Nourse) 

Strom, Du Schicksal (River supreme) 
Jinger, Friedrich Georg 

Der erste Gang 
Knight, Eric 

Lassie kehrt zuruck (Lassie Come-home) 
LaBréte, Jean de (pseud.) (Cherbonnel, Alice) 

Ein M&dchen von sechzehn (Mon oncle et mon Curé) 
LaFarge, Oliver 

Der grosse Nachtgesang, eine indianische Erzéhlung 
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Lewis, Sinclair 
Babbitt 
Llewellyn, Richard 
So griin war mein Tal (How green was my valley) 
London, Jack 
Die Insel Berande (Adventure) 
McCullers, Carson 
Das Herz ist ein einsamer Jager (The heart is a lonely hunter) 
MacDonald, Betty 
Einmal scheint die sonne wieder (The plague and I) 





Das Ei undich (The egg and I) 
Magner, James Aloysius 
Die Kunst glticklich verheiratet zu sein (The art of happy marriage) 
Mailer, Norman 
Die Nackten und die Toten (Naked and the dead) 
Mailer, Norman 
Am Rande der Barbarei (Barbary shore) 
Mann, Thomas 
Bekenntnisse des Hochstoplers 





Der Erwahlte (The Holy sinner) 





Der Zauberberg 





Joseph und seine Briider (Joseph and his brethren) 
Marshall, Bruce 

Keiner kommt zu kurz oder der studenlohn Gottes (To everyman 

a penny ) 

Martin, Betty 

Das Wunder von Carville (Miracle at Carville) 
Martin, Martha 

Allein im rauhen Land (O rugged land of gold) 
Masefield, John 

Salzwasserballaden (Salt-water ballads) 
Michener, James A. 

Die Briicken von Toko-ri (The bridges at Toko-Ri) 
Mitchell, Margaret 

Vom Winde verweht (Gone with the wind) 
Monsarrat, Nicholas 

Grosser Atlantik (The cruel sea) 
Morgan, Charles 

Fontaine (The Fountain) 
Musil, Robert 

Der Mann ohne Ejigenschaften 
Musselman, Morris McNeil 

Heiratet Rothaarige! (I married a redhead) 
Peattie, Donald Culross 

Es gibt keinen Tod (An almanac for moderns) 
Poe, Edgar Allan 

Der Goldkéfer und andere Geschichten (The gold bug and other 

tales) 

Priestley, John Boynton 

Das jiingste Gericht (The doomsday men) 
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Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan 

Friihling des Lebens (The yearling) 
Remarque, Erich Maria 

Arc de Triomphe 





Zeit zu leben und Zeit zu sterben 
Saint-Exupery, Antoine de 

Der kleine Prinz (The little prince) 
Saroyan, William 

Wir Liigner (Rock Wagram) 
Sayers, Dorothy Leigh 

Aufruhr in Oxford (Gaudy night) 
Schaper, Edward 

Die Macht der Ohnmichtigen 
Seghers, Anna 

Die Toten bleiben jung (The dead stay young) 
Selinko, Annemarie 

Désirée 
Seton, Anya 

Der Tiirkis (The turquoise) 
Simenon, Georges 

Liberty Bar 
Smith, Betty 

Ein Baum wiichst in Brooklyn (A tree grows in Brooklyn) 
Spence, Hartzell 

Wie schatten dahin (Vain shadow) 
Sugimoto, Etsu (Inagaki) 

Tochter der Samurai (A daughter of the Samurai) 
Undset, Sigrid 

Kristin Lavranstochter (Kristin Lavransdatter ) 
Vining, Elizabeth Gay 

Japans Kronprinz— mein Schiiler; vier Jahre am japanische 
Walden, Jane Breevort and Paine, Stuart D. L. 

Die lange Peitsche (The long whip) 
Wallace, Edgar 

Bei den drei Eichen (The three oaks mystery) 
Webb, Mary Gladys (Meredith) 

Die Liebe der Prudence Sarn (Precious bane) 
Wharton, Mrs. Edith Newbold 

Im Himmel weint man nicht (Age of innocence) 
White, Elwyn Brooks 

Schweinchen Wilbur und seine Freunde (Charlotte’s web) 
Wilde, Oscar 

Das Bildnis des Dorian Gray (The picture of Dorian Gray) 
Wilder, Thornton Niven 

Die Briicke von San Luis Rey (The bridge of San Luis Rey) 
Wolfe, Thomas 

Uns bleibt die Erde (The story of a novel) 
Wouk, Herman 

Die “Caine” war ihr Schicksal (The Caine mutiny) 
Woytt-Secretan, G.M. 

Albert Schweitzer, der Urwald doktor von Lambarene 
Zweig, Stefan 

Ungeduld des Herzens (Beware of pity) 
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Books in Italian: 


Alcott, Louisa 
Piccole Donne (Little women) 
Austen, Jane 
Orgoglio e pregiudizio (Pride and prejudice) 
Beard, Charles A. and Mary 
Storia degli Stati Uniti d’America (Basis history of the United 
States) 
Biblia. La sacra Bibbia 
Antico e Nuova Testamento 
Brand, Max (pseud.) 
Amici, si balla! (The galloping bronchos) 





La valle degli uomini perduti (Valley of vanishing men) 
Carroll, Lewis 
Alice nel mondo dello specchio (Alice through the looking glass) 
Carson, Rachel Louise 
Ill mare intorno a noi (The sea around us) 
Twain, Mark (pseud.) Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 
Le avventure di Tom Sawyer (The adventures of Tom Sawyer) 
Cooper, James Fenimore 
L’ultimo dei Mohicani (The last of the Mohicans) 
Cronin, Archibald Joseph 
Anni verdi (The green years) 
Dresier, Theodore 
Una tragedia americana (An American tragedy) 
Du Maurier, Daphne 
Donna a bordo (Frenchman’s creek) 
Gray, Thomas 
Elegia di un cimitero campestre (An elegy written in a country 
church-yard ) 
Harrison, Charles Yale 
Grazie a Dio per il mio mal di cuore (Thank God for my heart 
attack) 
Infeld, Leopold 
Albert Einstein 
Mason, Van Wyck 
Le aquile nel cielo (Eagle in the sky) 
Monsarrat, Nicholas 
Mare crudele (The cruel sea) 
Queen, Ellery (pseud.) 
Cala la téle (Drury Lane’s last case) 
Selinko, Annemarie 
Desirée 
Smith, Betty 
Domani andra meglio (Tomorrow will be better) 
Stowe, Harriet Elizabeth (Beecher) 
La capanna dello zio Tom (Uncle Tom's cabin) 
Ullman, James Ramsay 
Il fiume del s6le (River of the sun) 
Webster, Jean 
Papa gambalunga (Daddy-Long-Legs) 
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Wellman, Paul Iselin 
La catena (The chain) 
Wilde, Oscar 
Il principe felice (The happy prince) 


BOOKMOBILE SERVICE STUDY: ILLINOIS 


An Outcome of the Round Table Discussion at the 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois Library Association 1955; 
LEONA H. RINGERING*, Chairman 


After the meeting indicated above, Miss Ringering outlined the question- 
naire below and submitted it to Miss Plain, Aurora, Mr. Haggerty, Danville, 
and Mrs. Langston, State Library, for possible revision. Suggestions were 
incorporated in the outline below. 

These outlines were sent from the State Library to all libraries operating 
bookmobiles in Illinois. The cooperation we received in prompt and complete 
answers is heart warming. We hope you will find the information helpful. 
Since human errors may have entered, we ask your indulgence and hope you 
will write us for additional information you may need. 

In order to make the chart as compact as possible we have numbered 
the questions and used only the numbers in the service chart. 

Editor. 


* Librarian, Park Forest Public Library; formerly Consultant with the Illinois State Library. 
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BOOKMOBILE QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Outcome of I.L.A. Conference group study) 


EQUIPMENT 
1. How many Bookmobiles do you operate? 
2. What type of vehicle are you using? Manufacturer? 


oS SXAm 


3. Length? 4. Book capacity? 

What type of heater do you have? 

Do you use ceiling ventilators? 

Is you Bookmobile air-conditioned? If so, is it satisfactory? 
Does your generator supply current for lighting? 

Do you plug it on (1) street outlet? (2) Private outlet? 
Do you use a mechanical charging system? 

If so, what type? 


SERVICE 


10. 


How many stops per week do you schedule? 
School? Neighborhood? Factories? Others? 


. Are your stops (1) weekly? (2) bi-weekly? (3) monthly? 
. Is there seasonal variation in your schedules? 
. How many miles per week do you travel? 


What is the length of stops? Longest— Shortest— 
What is your total yearly circulation? 


. What proportion is adult? 
. Do your schools have growing libraries? 


Is your bookmobile service supplementary to the school curriculum? 
Is the service general (that is, Public Library service to children)? 


RESOURCES 


20. 
. Do you carry Reference books? If yes, which? 
. Do you carry a shelf list? 23. Do you carry a card catalog? 


26. 


27. 
29. 


30. 


Do you have a separate bookmobile collection? 


Do you sponsor Story Hours? 


. Do you circulate: Length of loan? 


Periodicals? 
Recordings? 
View Masters and Reels? 
Pictures? 
Other materials? 
Cost of Operation 
Expenditure per year for— 
Gas? Oil & Lubrication? Miscellaneous? 
Electricity? Repairs? 
Storage? 28. Insurance? 
How many staff members? 
Professional ? Clerical? Volunteer? 
What is the salary schedule? 
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Name of Library* 2 3 4 5 6/7 8 9 10 ll 12 
Albion (Edwards County 
ST * eet. Converted 
Se een No} No} No No} 85 (2)| Yes 
,  cnmsaseensinndinuan Gerstenslager 
ee 18’; 2,500)Butane-___.... Yes} No} No No| N17 (1)} No 
Alton Unit (schools).....--. Gerstenslager 
Pioneer. ..... 14’| 1,700|Southwind...| Yes} No/Street ae Yes 
DIE. cp tsitaviewesincientl General Body 
Chevrolet_...| 26’| 3,500|/Battery_____- Yes; No be No on SASS Yes 
1 
Priv O01 
CO eae Converted 
school bus....| 18’| 2,000)Propane_____- No} No} Priv.| Gaylord s ae Yes 
3 
GN iraiicwicncsecccsivnd Gerstenslager 
o, eee 27’| 2,500) Hunter__.....| Yes; No, Priv No} N 18}-.--..-- No 
an 
Available....| 31’| 3,000)Hunter 
3 '500|South Wind 
ia inicictnmintbinden Converted 
city bus._.... 27’| 3,500) Electric____.- Yes} Yes) ...... Gaylord) N5 (2)} No 
EE ee Se Bailey Auto 
oe 20’| 2,500)South wind 
plus electric} Yes} No/Street} Gaylord ty (1)| No 
1 
East St. Louis............-. Gerstenslager 
Available....| 30’| 3,500 ?7| Yes} No} Yes No 7| 3 Wks.| Yes 
Granite City-..-.--.....-..- Gerstenslager...| 28’| 3,100|/Southwind...| Yes} No| Yes} Gaylord os @) at| Yes 
shop- 
O1 ping 
center| 
Bi-mo. 
at schlis. 
and 
neigh- 
borhood 
Hillsboro Unit (schools). ..|General Body : 
Chevrolet....| 26’| 3,500}.-...........- Yes} No} Priv. No} 810) 3 Wks.| Yes 
i tiititicnitncnncenedaie nslager...| 23’| 3,500)Propane......| Yes} No} Yes No os (1)| Yes 
03 
Mattoon Unit (schools) -...|Converted 
school bus....|.---|...... Electric 
supplement} No} No|Street No} 812 (3)| No 
pe General Body 
(Ill. Prairie district) Chevrolet....| 26’| 3,500)Hot water_...| Yes} No} Yes No a; (3)| Yes 
SR ee Gerstenslager 
Pioneer-....- 15’| 2,400|/Duo-therm...| Yes} No| Yes} Gaylord! WN 7/-....-.. Yes 
pO neral Body 
(Warren County) Ghevediel 26’| 3,500|/Southwind...| Yes} No ie: No} 8 24 (2)| Yes 
Priv. 
Be iecinictanksininccscg Moline Body 
cncnsiiedasinss 22’) 2,500|Space oil_...- Yes} No wer No a : Ae Yes 
Priv. 
*1. Only Chi reports more than one mobile unit. 
Decatur and Monmouth (Warren County) have since added a second. 
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13 14 15 16 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 |21°* 22 | 23 | 24] 25 26 27 | 28 29 30 
75 4 day- 
1hr.| 4,000} 1%} Yes} Yes} No| Yes} No| No| No| No} Pe Re $75) None| $22} 1P1C|} Schoo 
aie 3 hrs.- 
eels 25%| Yes} No} Yes} Yes} No| No} No| No Sitsconses None}.... 2C| $2,400. 
2, 
60/2schl.dys.-| 53,000} 1%] Yes} Yes| No| Yes} No} No| No! Yes Pe $190} None} $75) 1P 1D} $3,300- 
5,300 
257 23 hrs.-| 65,248} 5%] No|--..| Yes} Yes} No| No} No| No V $486] $480) $45 2C| $2,200 
15 min. 
20) 42hrs.| 21,221; 20%) Yes} No| Yes/ Yes| Yes} No| No} No Pe $310) $480)..... 1P2C/} $3,450 
145] 6 hrs.| 395,516] 22%] Yes|_...| Yes| Yes|Yes| No|Yes| No| Pil _$964| $480/$197| 2P 2c\_....___ 
96 per veh. 1D 
110 
25} 4-4 hrs.| 33,514) 23%] Yes) Yes| Yes} No| No} Noj No} No No $735) None/$270} 1P 1Cj_....... 
30-| 6-3hrs.| 75,000) 20% ?} No} Yes| Yes| Yes} No} No} Yes Pe, $425) $390/$158} 1P 2Cj__..._.. 
50 Pams. 
20) 52 hrs.| 50,000)...... Noj----| Yes} Yes} Yes} Yes} Yes} No Pe $695; $300/$300} 1P1C/ $1,200- 
2,300 
20} 54-1 hrs.| 63,523) 4.7%} Yes} No} Yes) Yes} No} No} No| No} Pe Pi $340) $135)$200 2C] $3,600 
73| 3-1% hrs.|10,0004+-| 5%] Yes) Yes|....| Yes} No| Yes} No| No! Pe $117) None}___- |, ener 
45 hrs.| 73,644] 5| Yes|Yes|Yes| Yes} No| No| No| No| Pel $350) $3 23C| "$1,920 
J 5-4 hrs.| 26,082/...... Yes} Yes} No} No} No} No} No} Yes z. Pi. $39} $27) $30) 1P 1C*| School 
‘ams. 
70} 6-2hrs.| 18,000} 20%| Some} Yes| Yes} No} Yes} No} No} Yes} R. V.  « = eee See 
21) 74-12 hrs.| 40,000) 51%| Yes} No| Yes} Yes} No| No} Yes} No}--.---- $140} None| ?] 1P1C} $3,100 
137 1-4 hrs.| 24,000) 25%] Yes| Yes} Yes| Yes} Yes}; No} No) Yes|.-...-- $486) None/$112 CR 
52} 3-14 hrs.| 145,300} 12%] Yes} Yes| Yes} Yes} No} No} No} Yesj-..---.. $426) None/$122 No as 
, 185 





















































**21. Reference books carried include, atlases, almanacs, encyclopedias (one volume) standard catalogs. 
*29. Student help. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


MARIANNE YATES, Editor* 








INTRODUCTION 


Through the generosity of the IIli- 
nois State Library, a series of profiles 
of various special libraries has ap- 
peared over the past ten years in 
Illinois Libraries. As these articles 
have been read and used widely by 
librarians, the wish has been ex- 
pressed that they be collected into 
one volume, for they give an idea of 
the actual use of an actively oper- 
ating library. 

The selection included here com- 
prises thirty-five libraries each of 
which holds an important place in 
its individual organization. We be- 
lieve this collection will be useful to 
supplement textual materials in li- 
brary schools. Recruitment commit- 
tees will find it helpful in telling the 
story of special libraries and the wide 
range of subject fields in which they 
are found. Library consultants who 
promote the establishment of new li- 





* Assistant Librarian Joint Reference Library, 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37. 


braries will be able to illustrate the 
services that a special library can give 
an organization. 

Illinois Chapter of Special Librar- 
ies Association is pleased to make 
available this new addition to the 
professional literature of special li- 
brarianship and we hope that it will 
be as valuable to librarians of other 
states as it has been to us in the 
State of Illinois. 

Marion E. WELLS, Librarian 
First National Bank of Chicago 


“INSIDE SPECIAL LIBRARIES” 


Within the next few weeks “Inside 
Special Libraries” will be available 
for distribution. 

Herewith is the Introduction and 
the information needed to order a 
copy or copies. You may send orders 
with 75 cents to: 


Martha Whaley, Assistant Librarian 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
38 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM JACKSON, Editor} 








THE UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


By WILLIAM VERNON JACKSON* 


Six and one-half years ago—in the 
fall of 1949—the University of IIli- 
nois opened an undergraduate library 
to meet the needs of undergraduate 
students, especially freshmen and 
sophomores. Although the University 
had for some years given considera- 
tion to improving its library services 
to these students, the immediate 
event which stimulated the establish- 
ment of the Undergraduate Library 
came unexpectedly. To meet the 
pressure of large postwar enrollment, 
the University of Illinois had opened 
a two-year branch in Galesburg; 
when this unit was closed in June, 
1949, its library was moved to Ur- 
bana and became the nucleus of the 
Undergraduate Library. 

The Undergraduate Library thus 
was not created in the same sense as 
the Lamont Library at Harvard— 
with planning and discussion of the 
quarters, collection and services care- 
fully considered long before it opened 
for service. At Illinois the Under- 
graduate Library had to begin opera- 
tions almost immediately after its 
creation, because of the demand for 
service and the need for its seating 
capacity; the staff had little time to 
plan its organization. Early decisions 
perforce tended to be practical and 


*Since 1952, Dr. Jackson has Librarian of 
the Und uate ae. University of Illinois. 


expedient rather than abstract or de- 
sirable in the long-term view. At the 
end of this initial period the Under- 
graduate Library entered a period of 
transition, during which it reviewed 
and re-examined its policies and op- 
erations in an effort to coordinate 
and integrate better its resources and 
services. Some of the early decisions 
proved wise, while others had to be 
revised or even discarded completely. 
One might say that the Undergrad- 
uate Library evolved its policies and 
practices, which only recently have 
crystallized. But, like any library unit 
forming part of a larger system, it 
drew heavily upon those of the 
University Library. 

Although an increasing number of 
university libraries are providing 
special facilities for undergraduate 
students, most of them have not been 
created like Lamont but have de- 
veloped from browsing roomis, reserve 
book rooms and the like, or under 
special circumstances as at Illinois. 
This paper presents a case history of 
the first six years of such a library. 
It attempts not only to describe the 
Undergraduate Library at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, but also to trace 
its development during this period 
and to indicate the problems faced 
and the solutions reached. For this 
purpose a subject rather than a 
chronological approach seems more 
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suitable, and this report centers on six 
main topics: (1) quarters and staff, 
(2) resources, (3) services to patrons, 
(4) use of the library, (5) technical 
processes and (6) publicity and pub- 
lic relations. 


QUARTERS AND STAFF 


When the University of Illinois de- 
cided to establish the Undergraduate 
Library, it faced the immediate prob- 
lem of finding suitable space for it in 
the general library building. It was 
decided to have the Undergraduate 
Library take over two large adjoining 
rooms on the first floor—the South 
Reserve Room (room 101) and the 
Education Library (room 123). Re- 
serves from the North Reserve Room 
(room 100) were shifted to room 123, 
and with the transfer of their func- 
tions to the new Undergraduate Li- 
brary, the two reserve book rooms 
ceased to exist. The Education Li- 
brary was moved to room 100 (Figure 
1). To provide for the open shelf 
collection of the new unit, wooden 
wall shelving from the Galesburg 
library was installed around the 
perimeter of room 101; steel book 
cases were placed around the walls 
of room 123, and double faced 
shelves divided the room down the 
center (Figure 2). 
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The two rooms provided 384 seats, 
but, because the shelves were crowded 
with books at the outset, it was ap- 
parent that substantial growth in the 
book collection could take place only 
at the expense of space for readers. 

These physical arrangements created 
special problems in service and ad- 
ministration, of which the most 
troublesome stemmed from having 
two reserve desks. Not only was it 
inefficient to provide service at two 
points, but it was also confusing to 
library users, many of whom never 
did understand what material was 
available at each desk. In order to 





Figure 2. Undergraduate Library (1949). 


provide supervision for student as- 
sistants the staff also had to be di- 
vided. Some processes were per- 
formed separately in each room. Four 
years after the Undergraduate Library 
opened, a number of changes sub- 
stantially improved these arrange- 
ments. Books on reserve were con- 
solidated in room 101, and the work 
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area for the entire staff relocated to 
the south of the Reserve Desk. The 
card catalog and Reference and In- 
formation Desk were also moved 
from their positions near the door of 
room 101 to just beyond the Reserve 
Desk. Considerable shifting of fix- 
tures and books in room 123 altered 
its appearance. Two bookcases placed 
at right angles to the wall created 
three alcoves in the north half of the 
room, the one to the east housing the 
reference collection. A periodical al- 
cove replaced the Reserve Desk and 
work area in the southwest corner 
and provides space for readers to use 
current issues and bound volumes of 
magazines—available on open shelves 
instead of behind the Reserve Desk, 
while a control desk restricts the use 
of periodicals to this area. In order 
to accomplish these changes, there 
was a reduction of 40 in seating ca- 
pacity—from 384 to 344, but the re- 
afrangement improved service and 
working conditions considerably 


(Figure 3). 





Figure 3. Undergraduate Library (1953). 
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The Undergraduate Library forms 

part of the Public Service Depart- 
ments of the University of Illinois 
Library, and its librarian reports to 
the Associate Director for Public 
Services (Figure 4). 
From the beginning the personnel of 
the Undergraduate Library has con- 
sisted of 3 professional librarians, 4 
clerks, and from 12 to 18 students 
each working from 10 to 20 hours per 
week. For the most part this has 
proven satisfactory, although because 
of the long hours of service (75 a 
week during the school year) it is 
not possible to have a librarian on 
duty whenever the Undergraduate 
Library is open. Staff turnover is 
comparable to that in other parts of 
the University Library, and several of 
the professional staff have received 
promotions within the system. 


RESOURCES 


An open shelf or general collection 
and a reserve collection compose the 
book resources of the Undergraduate 
Library. Although the total number 
of volumes in the Library has de- 
clined since it opened (Table 1), this 
merely reflects the great reduction in 
the number of books on reserve. The 
number of books on the open shelves 
has increased, and their proportion to 
the total has jumped from slightly 
more than one-half to over three- 
quarters. : 


TABLE 1 


RESOURCES OF THE 
UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY 








Volumes held Per cent on 

Year at end of year open shelves 
1949-50 27,310 55.3* 
1950-51 27,031 58.5* 
1951-52 24,334 66.3* 
1952-53 21,562 66.9 
1953-54 21,676 70.1 
1954-55 23,017 76.7 
* Estimate 


SOURCE: Undergraduate Library Annual Reports 
(unpublished) and computations therefrom. 
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When the Undergraduate Library 
opened, the open shelf collection con- 
sisted of the stock from Galesburg— 
books in practically all fields, volumes 
for recreational reading, general ref- 
erence books, and general magazines; 
the Freshman Rhetoric Collection 
(transferred from the Freshman 
Reading Room and shelved separately 
in room 123)—mainly duplicates of 
items already in the Galesburg col- 
lection; the books formerly on reserve 
in the North and South Reserve 
Rooms; and some volumes trans- 
ferred from the stacks. Additions for 
the first five years averaged about 
1000 volumes per year, but increased 
last year to over 3000 (Table 2). 
Nearly one-half of the collection has 
been acquired since the Undergrad- 
uate Library opened and hence re- 
flects its particular needs. As a part 
of the University Library, the Under- 
graduate Library receives an alloca- 
tion of the book fund for its 
purchases (excluding periodicals). 
This has amounted to approximately 
$3200 per year, but the figure loses 
much of its meaning when one re- 
alizes that the Undergraduate Library 
secures many of the books it needs 
by transferring them from the book- 
stacks, which house more than a mil- 
lion and a half volumes. Losses of 
several hundred books a year from 
the open shelves have proven a drain 
on resources, but there seems to be 
no ready solution to this problem. 
Not all volumes lost are reordered, 
and cheap editions such as Modern 
Library and Everyman’s Library are 
frequently used to replace missing 
books. 


Acquisition policies reflect the view 
that the Undergraduate Library 
should contain a well-rounded collec- 
tion, rather complete for the needs of 
underclassmen and reasonably com- 
plete for upperclassmen. To provide 
such coverage the bookstock contains 
Standard works in each subject, sup- 
plemented by current works. 
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TABLE 2 
BOOKS ON OPEN SHELVES 
Volumes Volumes held 
Year Added at end of year 
1949-50 1,000* 15,100* 
1950-51 1,400* 15,806* 
1951-52 960* 16,131* 
1952-53 961 14,417 
1953-54 1,011 15,186 
1954-55 3,005 17,659 
* Estimate 


SOURCE: Undergraduate Library Annual Reports 
(unpublished) and computations therefrom. 


Since faculty cooperation in book 
selection offers one of the best ways 
of realizing this goal, individual mem- 
bers are encouraged to recommend 
titles. Another method which has 
proven successful for improving the 
quality of holdings in a subject area 
is to ask the appropriate department 
to compile a list of books which 
should be found in a basic collection; 
items not already in the Undergradu- 
ate Library are acquired. Although 
the University Library avoids un- 
necessary duplication, new books ap- 
propriate for the Undergraduate Li- 
brary are bought even if already on 
order for another unit in the system. 
Undoubtedly other departmental li- 
braries and the book stacks will 
always duplicate a large percentage 
of the Undergraduate Library’s hold- 


Policies for exclusion are few. 
Westerns, science fiction and other 
works for purely recreational reading 
are left to the two browsing rooms; 
advanced and specialized monographs 
are not acquired, because they be- 
long more appropriately in the subj- 
ect departmental libraries. Practically 
no items in foreign languages are 
added, although the Undergraduate 
Library buys many foreign works in 
translation. 

There is a small reference section 
containing general encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, yearbooks, biographical dic- 
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tionaries, and miscellaneous items 
such as Book Review Digest. The 
Undergraduate Library makes no 
attempt, however, to provide the 
more specialized reference works, 
such as those found in the Reference 
Department. 

The Undergraduate Library sub- 
scribes to about one hundred general 
periodicals, including those which in- 
vestigation showed to be frequently 
cited in freshman term papers. Back 
files are not usually maintained be- 
yond ten years, earlier volumes being 
transferred to the stacks. A set of the 
Readers’ Guide facilitates the use of 
the magazines. No newspapers are 
received. 

There are eight drawers of pam- 
phlets and other vertical file material. 
A biography file, composed of clip- 
pings from book jackets, newspapers, 
and magazines, constitutes a valuable 
supplement to the biographical dic- 
tionaries and Biography Index. It 
contains information on over a thou- 
sand authors and often provides the 
only material available on the less 
well-known writers. 

There are, of course, no selection 
policies for books placed on reserve, 
since they reflect specific requests by 
faculty members. But books on re- 
serve have caused a problem by their 
numbers alone. When the Under- 
graduate Library took over the job 
of servicing the collections formerly 
in the North and South Reserve 
Rooms, it inherited a group of about 
12,000 volumes, many of them not 
used sufficiently to justify their lim- 
ited availability. The lists for some 
courses, built up by years of addi- 
tions and no removals, had grown to 
two or three hundred titles. 

During the past five years stren- 
uous efforts have been made to re- 
duce the number of books on reserve. 
The Undergraduate Library has con- 
tacted faculty members and asked 
them to remove items no longer 
needed; it has supplied them with 
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records of the actual circulation each 
book received, so that they might 
consider this factor when changing 
their reading lists; and, as a last 
resort, it has advised those who failed 
to respond to requests for new lists or 
revision that if no reply were received 
by a given date, all books not used 
sufficiently to warrant being on re- 
serve would be returned to the book 
stacks. As shown in Table 3, these 
efforts have succeeded in removing 
more than half the books which were 
on reserve at the end of the first year. 


TABLE 3 
BOOKS ON RESERVE 





Volumes held 
at beginning Volumes Per cent 


Year of year removed removed 
1949-50 N. A. 481 a 
1950-51 12,210* 1,034 8.5 
1951-52 11,225* 3,958 35.3 
1952-53 8,203 1,634 19.1 
1953-54 7,145 538 7.5 
1954-55 6,590 1,704 25.9 





N.A.—Not available * Estimate 


SOURCE: Undergraduate Library Annual Reports 
(unpublished) and computations therefrom. 


In order to avoid a repetition of 
this experience, the procedure used to 
ask for reserve lists has been thor- 
oughly revised. The old system 
provided simply for sending two 
forms to each faculty member—one 
for indicating the disposition of pres- 
ent reserves and one for use in 
making a new list. Experience showed 
that most forms came back merely 
checked “use former list.” Under the 
new system, each instructor receives 
for each of his courses photoclerk 
copies of the cards in the course file, 
the verso of each slip being stamped 
with several alternatives—e.g., trans- 
fer to stacks, keep on reserve. He 
checks the appropriate box and re- 
turns the slips to the Undergraduate 
Library. Not only does he receive an 
up-to-date list of all material on re- 
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serve, but the photoclerk slips give 
him an opportunity to add call num- 
bers to his course outlines and reading 
lists. He can also see whether any new 
editions are needed. Although this 
system was put into operation in 
1955, it has already proven to be a 
great improvement over the former 
method; the number of changes in- 
dicates that the reserve collection is 
moving further toward what it should 
be: a group of books containing re- 
quired readings which are heavily 
used and thus truly need to be on 
reserve. : 


SERVICES TO PATRONS 


The Undergraduate Library pro- 
vides the full range of library services 
to patrons—reference, circulation, 
reader’s advisor and instruction in 
the use of the library. Although the 
needs of and services to undergrad- 
uate students receive priority, others 
are of course welcome to use the 
Undergraduate Library. Whether 
graduate students, faculty or resi- 
dents of the community, they do not, 
however, receive special privileges in 
borrowing books. Open shelf books 
originally circulated for one week, 
with renewal privileges, but in 1953 
the period was extended to two 
weeks. 

Although the University Library’s 
Reference Department initially pro- 
posed to refer every undergraduate 
student to the Undergraduate Li- 
brary, it was decided to satisfy the 
patron’s needs as fully as possible 
wherever he made his inquiry first 
and to refer him to other departments 
only when his requirements could 
not be met. Students are thus free 
to ask for assistance in any one of 
the thirty-two units which compose 
the Public Service Departments—the 
Reference and Circulation Depart- 
ments, the Undergraduate Library, 
and twenty-nine departmental librar- 
ies; although it is assumed that most 
undergraduates will choose to begin 
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with the library established to meet 
their particular needs. To facilitate 
reference work the Undergraduate 
Library in 1953 established a Refer- 
ence and Information Desk adjacent 
to its card catalog. Manned regularly 
by the full-time staff, it has become 
the focal point for aiding users. To 
supplement the Short Story Index 
and the Index to Plays in Collections 
kept at this desk, the Undergraduate 
Library has prepared author-title files 
of the contents of new collections of 
stories and drama. It has also com- 
piled a file of speeches available in 
collections and an index to material 
in works of criticism. As keys to such 
material, these indexes frequently 
demonstrate their value. 


Since its opening the Undergraduate 
Library has cooperated with the Ref- 
erence Department in providing fifty 
minute tours of the library, designed 
not only to show students the location 
of various service points, but also to 
provide a minimum instruction in the 
use of some basic tools. Although 
this tour is available at the request 
of the instructors to all classes, 
teachers of the freshman rhetoric 
course constitute a large majority of 
those who take advantage of the 
opportunity; over 100 sections of this 
course with approximately 2000 
students receive the tour every year. 

For the past two years the Under- 
graduate Library has provided a 
somewhat more intensified instruction 
in the use of the library to students 
in Verbal Communication (taken in 
place of rhetoric). This consists of an 
hour’s lecture, an additional hour of 
instruction and a tour, and a problem 
to be completed and handed in by the 
students. 


A library, of course, cannot measure 
much of the reference service it pro- 
vides, and the Undergraduate Library 
is no exception. It is interesting to 
note, however, that after the Under- 
graduate Library began to function, 
the Reference Department reported 
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a noticeable decline in use of the ably because they found materials 
resources in the General Reading and received assistance in the Under. 
Room by undergraduates, presum- graduate Library. 


USE OF THE LIBRARY 


How popular is the Undergraduate Library? The use of a library, as 
reflected in its circulation statistics, furnishes some evidence of this. Table 4 
presents figures for the Undergraduate Library since it opened. 


TABLE 4 
CIRCULATION TRENDS 





Circulation of 











Year | Undergraduate | Index* open shelf Index* | Circulationof | Index* 
enrollment books+ reserve books 
1949-50 17,802 100 30,023 100 109,698 100 
1950-51 14,557 82 32,493 108 95,950 87 
1951-52 12,937 73 30,353 101 79,806 73 
1952-53 13,648 77 25,914 86 53,946 49 
1953-54 14,259 80 20,480 68 46,769 43 
1954-55 15,395 86 25,174 84 48,330 44 

















* 1949-50 = 100 
t Students only. 


SOURCES: Illinois University Library, Annual Report of the Director of Libraries, 1949-50 through 
1954-55 (Urbana, 1950-1955), Undergraduate Library Annual Reports (unpublished) and 
computations therefrom. 


A study of these statistics reveals several facts of interest. Probably the 
most striking of them is the continuous decline in the use of reserve books, 
now less than half that of the first year of operations. Undoubtedly this 
reflects the great reduction in the number of books on reserve. This decrease, 
however, appears to have had little or no effect on student use of books on the 
open shelves, which apparently tends rather to follow student enrollment 
figures. In this connection it is interesting to note that although student 
enrollment was rising by 1953-54, circulation took a sharp drop that year. 
This quite probably resulted from the fact that throughout the year groups 
of books were temporarily removed from the shelves for recataloging (dis- 
cussed below); consequently more items than usual were not available when 
wanted by patrons. 

In contrast with these figures, Table 5 indicates that the average amount 
of use per book has remained relatively constant. Total circulation of open 
shelf books divided by the average number of volumes gives an average 
circulation per volume ranging from 1.54 to 2.30 annually for the six years 
under review. For books on reserve, the high of 8.98 stands close to the low 
of 6.81; the reduction in volumes apparently had little effect on the amount 
of use each volume received, whereas one might assume that volumes re- 
maining on reserve would receive more intensive use. These figures do show 
that reserve books receive, on the average, about four times as much recorded 
use as open shelf books. 
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TABLE 5 
INTENSITY OF USE 





Books ON OPEN SHELVES 


Average 

Year Volumes* Circulation Circulation 

per volume 
1949-50 15,100 31,966 2.12 
1950-51 15,453 35,570 2.30 
1951-52 15,968.5 34,602 2.16 
1952-53 15,274 29,262 1.92 
1953-54 14,801.5 22,825 1.54 
1954-55 16,422.5 28,290 1.72 

Books ON RESERVE 

1949-50 12,210 109,698 8.98 
1950-51 11,717.5 95,950 8.19 
1951-52 9,714 79,806 8.22 
1952-53 7,674 53,946 7.03 
1953-54 6,867.5 46,769 6.81 
1954-55 5,974 48,330 8.09 





* Average of volumes held at beginning and end of year, except for 1949-50, which uses volumes held 


at end of year. 


SOURCE: Undergraduate Library Annual Reports (unpublished) and computations therefrom. 


On the other hand, the recorded 
figures of use of open shelf books fail 
to give a picture of total use. In fact, 
they indicate only the number of 
volumes taken from the Undergrad- 
uate Library and do not measure at 
all reading and consultation within 
the Library. No statistics presently 
kept show this, but such use, of 
course, is considerable; an experi- 
mental tally for a short period in- 
dicated that room use of open shelf 
volumes represented at least 50% of 
recorded circulation. 


TECHNICAL PROCESSES 


Since the Undergraduate Library 
is part of the University Library 
system, it does not perform technical 
processes as such; the Acquisition, 
Cataloging and Serial Departments 
provide this service. 

One of the most serious problems 
the Undergraduate Library faced for 
several years was the lack of a com- 
plete catalog for its holdings. Since 
the cataloging of the Galesburg Li- 
brary had differed from that of the 


University Library in classification, 
subject headings and minor points of 
descriptive cataloging, it was, indeed, 
impossible to have a single catalog 
for the Undergraduate Library. How- 
ever, there were no catalogs (other 
than lists by author and by course) 
for the books on reserve, and there 
was a separate list for the Freshman 
Rhetoric Collection. When the Under- 
graduate Library opened, then, it was 
necessary to check four places—two 
reserve files, a general catalog for the 
open shelf collection and a list of 
freshman reading books—to ascertain 
whether or not it had a given book. 
This complicated system placed an 
unnecessary block in the way of ef- 
fective use of the library by all pa- 
trons, but it hindered most of all the 
very users who were least able to 
cope with it: the undergraduate 
students. The cataloging system for 
the Galesburg collection was followed 
for all new books for the open shelves, 
and this entire collection was not re- 
presented in the University Library’s 
general card catalog. This arrange- 
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ment caused problems not only for 
the patrons and staff of the Under- 
graduate Library, but also for other 
library users and the Catalog Depart- 
ment. For instance, the Catalog De- 
partment had to catalog and classify 
the same book twice when both the 
Undergraduate Library and another 
unit ordered copies; it was necessary 
to recatalog books transferred from 
the bookstacks to the Undergraduate 
Library or vice versa; and it was 
difficulty to place open shelf books 
temporarily on reserve. 


The first improvement came in 
1951, when books for freshman read- 
ing were integrated with the rest of 
the open shelf holdings. Recataloging 
them to conform with the Galesburg 
system gave the Undergraduate Li- 
brary a catalog complete for all open 
shelf material. It became increasingly 
clear that in spite of any stopgap 
measures sooner or later the entire 
Undergraduate Library collection 
would have to be recataloged to con- 
form with the rest of the books in the 
University Library, and in March, 
1953, it was decided to proceed. The 
Catalog Department and the Under- 
graduate Library planned an interim 
project to accomplish this during 
vacations and between semesters. Re- 
cataloging of course required remark- 
ing and making new cards for the 
Undergraduate Library catalog, as 
well as listing these books in the gen- 
eral card catalog and/or shelf list. 
This project moved steadily forward 
throughout 1953-54 and was substan- 
tially completed by the summer of 
1954. As one result, the Undergrad- 
uate Library received an entirely new 


catalog as complete, consistent and | 


free from error as possible—a much 
better catalog than editing the old 
one would have produced. When all 
of the open shelf books had been re- 
cataloged, the final step to achieve a 
single, unified catalog was begun im- 
mediately: making cards for all 
books on reserve. (Since these vol- 
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umes had not come from Galesburg, 
there was no recataloging necessary.) 
The main entry card for each book 
was pulled from the general card 
catalog and used as a master to re- 
produce complete card sets and with- 
in a year this had also been com- 
pleted. Not until six years after it 
began operations did the Undergrad- 
uate Library have a complete card 
catalog. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the recataloging and 
making of card sets for the reserve 
books were accomplished within the 
regular budget and thus, even when 
begun, were more prolonged than 
would be theoretically desirable. 


PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


In the fall of 1949, Director, R. B. 
Downs announced the opening of the 
Undergraduate Library to the Uni- 
versity faculty in a letter which ex- 
plained the relocation of collections 
formerly housed in rooms 100, 101, 
and 123. A letter from the Under- 
graduate Library followed this and 
described the library’s holdings, ar- 
rangement and regulations. The hand- 
book for undergraduate students, 
Your Library, published in 1950 and 
revised in 1954, contains full informa- 
tion on the Undergraduate Library 
and has been widely distributed; for 
example, students receive copies 
during tours of the library. 

The treatment of new books illus- 
trates some of the publicity devices 
used by the Undergraduate Library. 
Staff members not only notify per- 
sons recommending items for ac- 
quisition, but they write or telephone 
others who may be interested; recent 
acquisitions are placed on a “New 
Book Shelf” for several weeks; and 
the Library issues a selected list of 
new acquisitions three times a year. 
In addition to copies available in the 
Undergraduate Library, about one 
hundred are mailed to interested 
faculty members, and a _ sufficient 
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number is sent to the English Depart- 
ment for distribution to all rhetoric 
teachers as a means of informing 
them of titles added to the collection. 

There are three bulletin boards in 
the Undergraduate Library, two of 
them on either side of the entrance 
to room 101 and one above the new 
book shelf at the door connecting 
room 123 with 101. Because all are 
rather small, they are used primarily 
to display book jackets of recent ac- 
quisitions. A large display case in the 
north-south corridor outside room 
123 features exhibits of material in 
the Undergraduate Library on sub- 
jects of current interest. 

The staff have used every available 
means to publicize the Undergradu- 
ate Library to the faculty. They have 
attended departmental faculty meet- 
ings and worked with departmental 
library chairmen, course chairmen 
and individual instructors. As indi- 
cated above, faculty members are 
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encouraged to recommend books for 
purchase. It is more difficult to reach 
a student body as large as that of 
the University of Illinois. The librar- 
ians have talked to such groups as 
student advisors and house presi- 
dents; the Daily Illini provides a 
means of disseminating news. But 
much of the Undergraduate Library’s 
public relations depends upon good 
service and successful contacts with 
individual students and faculty mem- 
bers. 

This paper has discussed the 
Undergraduate Library at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois with special refer- 
ence to some of the major problems 
it has faced during its first six years— 
e.g., an awkward physical arrange- 
ment, large numbers of books on 
reserve, and a dual cataloging system. 
These obstacles have been sur- 
mounted, and the Undergraduate 
Library has become an essential part 
of the library scene at the University 
of Illinois. 
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MAGAZINES CHILDREN LIKE 


By MyrtLe TEMPLETON* 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is to determine the magazines children like. 
The writer has used lists of magazines which experienced librarians have 
recommended, data secured from surveys done from 1936-1954 to determine 
magazines children like, and the results of a survey done February 1, 1955, 
in the Pinckneyville Public School, grades 4-8. 


CHAPTER I 


STUDIES THAT HAVE BEEN MADE 


Librarians and children sometimes 
differ in their definition of a good 
magazine for children. Librarians de- 
fine a good magazine for children as 
one which provides fine short stories 
that capture a child’s imagination, or 
serialized longer tales, poetry by good 
authors, illustrations by good artists, 
with an adequate proportion of moti- 
vating material for plays, projects, 
puzzles to solve, music and inspira- 
tional material to help in the moral 
and spiritual development of the 
child. The librarians feel that the 
material should entertain and delight 
the child, make a definite contribu- 
tion of value to his life, and satisfy 
his active, alert young mind.* 

In 1951, Clarence D. Hart, Princi- 
pal of Carpenter School, Wolfsboro, 
New Hampshire, took a library in- 


t Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 
Iil., and member Advisory Committee [Illinois 
State Library. 

* Teacher, Dec artettaies Public School, Pinck- 
neyville, Illin 

4 Laura Katherine Martin, Ma ay tor School 
Libraries, (New York: H. Ww. ilson Company), 
1950, p. 27. 


terest inventory of over 800 children 
in all elementary grades; they were 
attending either a consolidated school 
or one-room, two-room, or four-room 
schools in Supervisory Union 48 in 
New Hampshire. He found that the 
children read magazines which had 
sport stories, stories of real people, 
adventure, and mystery. They en- 
joyed humor, cartoons, cowboy 
stories, jokes, fashions, and scouting. 
The definition given in the first para- 
graph is a good definition, but Hart 
insists that the magazine cannot be 
considered a good children’s maga- 
zine unless it is read by the readers 
for whom it is intended. 

The publication of a_ children’s 
magazine is a hazardous financial 
undertaking. The child who sub- 
scribes for a magazine is usually in- 
terested in it for no longer than four 
years; adults usually pay the sub- 
scriptions; limited sales make it 





3 Clarence “What Magazines Do 
Children Really’ Like? Wilson Library Bulletin, 
Volume XXVI, p. 16 
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dificult to encourage outstanding 
writers and illustrators to work for 
children’s magazines; advertisements 
are limited to a few inexpensive 
things which a child would buy. The 
child has so many other pleasures 
and means of entertainment that it 
is difficult for a magazine to compete. 
The magazine is forced to keep its 
subscription price at 25 or 35 cents 
so that it can afford to print the 
magazine. The writer gives this ex- 
planation because in several of the 
earlier studies there will be listed 
magazines which are now no longer 
in print; they have suspended publi- 
cation usually for one or two of the 
above reasons. They will be starred 
in this paper. 

One of the earlier studies done to 
find out which magazines children 
liked and read was done in May, 
1935, by Lou L. La Brant and Frieda 
M. Heller in the University School 
at Ohio State University. They asked 
215 pupils to fill in a questionnaire 
to show whether they had read a 
magazine, if they liked it, and if they 
considered it worth reordering. The 
results of the study, which pupils in 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades checked, 
showed that from the 106 pupils in 
these three grades, the following 
Magazines were chosen for reorder 
and the number of times each was 
asked for :* 


The National Geographic. ..... 85 
Popular Science Monthly..... 73 
Rs, Mars dautens«oe 640 9e8 72 
The New Yorker............. 69 
*The Literary Digest.......... 68 
OMe 20 FOSS EER 62 
Good Housekeeping .......... 48 
A SS eee 47 
DE tie cee Gin ane Ved oreenele 37 
The American Girl........... 35 


In 1940, Ora M. Riggs, Denver 
School, Chicago, Illinois, studied the 





*Lou L. La Brant and Frieda M. Heller, 
“Magazine Reading in an Experimental School, 
on eee Volume LXI, March, 1936, pp. 
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recreational reading done by 500 chil- 
dren from ages 8 to 14. These children 
were from the lower income bracket 
and had few magazines in their 
homes. The boys of all ages chose 
magazines which emphasized infor- 
mation and illustrations about prac- 
tical or mechanical things; this could 
have been because most of the 
parents were employed in mechanical 
work. The girls chose story maga- 
zines; but when they were questioned 
about what they liked, the girls said 
they also read the practical features. 
Ora M. Riggs found that the boys 
read the following in the order 
named: Popular Mechanics, Popular 
Aviation, Boys’ Life, National Geo- 
graphic, *Story Parade, *Open Road 
for Boys, *American Boy. The first 
two were read much more than the 
last four; the last four named were 
rather evenly divided. The most 
popular magazines with the girls 
were: *Story Parade, Jack and Jill, 
Child Life, American Girl, Playmate, 
Wee Wisdom, and Children’s Activi- 
ties. The first four led by a consider- 
able margin, but the last three were 
more evenly divided than the last 
four in the boys’ choices.* 


In 1940, The Clinton Central 
School in New York State made a 
study of their pupil needs and in- 
terests and ordered the following core 
list: American Girl, Child Life, Chil- 
dren’s Activities, Children’s Play- 
mate, National Geographic, Nature, 
Popular Science Monthly, School 
Musician and *Story Parade.’ 

In 1940, two [Illinois librarians, 
Lenore M. Gordon and Bernice W. 
Karraker, made lists of desirable 
magazines for children. Lenore M. 
Gordon recommended Popular Me- 
chanics, *Story Parade, Building 
America, Junior Natural History, 





*Ora M. 
Educational Method, December, 1941, 
XXI, pp. 135-137. 

® Helen E. Rinkus, The Centralized School Li- 
beary (New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 

40), p. 63. 


Riggs, ‘‘Magazines for Children,” 
Volume 
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Popular Science, and Aero Digest.® 
Bernice W. Karraker, an Illinois field 
visitor for public libraries, included 
* American Boy, American Girl, Boy’s 
Life, National Geographic, *Open 
Road, Popular Homecraft, Popular 
Mechanics, Popular Science, *Story 
Parade, Wee Wisdom, World Hori- 
zons, and Child Life.’ 

In 1943, Wesley Francis Amar, a 
teacher in the Chicago elementary 
public schools, sent a questionnaire 
to children’s librarians in cities of 
over 100,000 and asked them to check 
25 monthly and 25 weekly magazines 
for format, general literary quality, 
popularity with children, and extent 
to which the magazine promoted 
democratic ideals. He tabulated the 
65 replies in a table showing the 
number of times the magazine was 
listed. 


Number 
of times 
Magazine listed 
*Story Parade .............-. 43 
National Geographic........ 39 
Popular Mechanics......... 33 
American Girl.............. 33 
TD his kes ay oc ORE 27 
OO FMR ths o vadds oir < 27 
Popular Science Monthly.... 18 
SI tities io 6 BE‘ unas « alle 14 
Junior Scholastic........... 14 
Children’s Activities ........ 13 
SSt. Wicholas.«.....0.esscecs 11 
ee 10 
Junior National History Mag- 
eS a pe ee 
Model Airplane News....... 8 
My Weekly Reader......... 7 
*The Open Road for Boys.... 6 
Current Events............. 6 
Science News Letter........ + 
Junior American Red Cross 
EE OM id Le Be eines od 3 
Junior American Red Cross 
PT cleus athseaieaaeihs 3 





® Lenore M. Gordon, “Magazines in the Budget,” 
Illinois Libraries, Volume XXII, pp. 12-13, No 


vember, 1940. 
Ww. Karraker, “Good Children’s Maga- 
nines, , ns Libraries, Volume XXII (june, 
> P- 
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Young America ............ 2 
*Calling all Girls............ 2 


The 65 librarians mentioned Chil- 
dren’s Activities as a good family 
magazine and Wee Wisdom as a pop- 
ular magazine.® 

In 1945, Phyllis Reid Fenner in- 
cluded a chapter on the magazines in 
the elementary school library in her 
book The Library in the Elementary 
School. She recommended National 
Geographic and Life as being good 
to have in the elementary school 
library. She did not list any specific 
titles, but suggested that a current 
events magazine, a general magazine, 
a science magazine, two or three story 
magazines and whatever else is in 
demand should be included in the 
elementary school library.® 

In 1946, Kathleen Bernath listed as 
good for children, ages 6 to 16, these 
magazines: Jack and Jill, Child Life, 
*Story Parade, Polly Pigtails, *Call- 
ing all Boys, *Calling all Girls, 
Seventeen, Weekly Reader, Young 
Citizen, Current Events, Junior Re- 
view, News Review, Junior Scholastic, 
Senior Scholastic, Building America, 
National Geographic, Popular Sci- 
ence, and Popular Mechanics.’° 

In the 1949 revised edition of 
Magazines for Elementary Grades, 
Dr. Bernice E. Leary, chairman, and 
a committee of the Madison Public 
Schools recommended 65 magazines 
for elementary schools. Each maga- 
zine is evaluated." 


Flying 

Skyways 

Popular Mechanics 

Badger History with 
Junior Badger History 





ow Francis Amar, “Children’s Magazines 
Today,” Elementary English Review, Volume XX 
(November, 1943), pp. 287-290. 
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Crusader 

Wisconsin Bulletin of 
Conservation 

National Humane Review 

Soil Conservation 

American Forests 

Audubon Magazine 

Earth and Sky 

Hyégeia 

Nature Magazine 

American Jr. Red Cross Journal 

American Photography 

Better Homes and Gardens 

Jr. Language and Arts 

Popular Photography 

Stamps 

United Nations World 

Young Wings 

Boys’ Life 

Children’s Play Mate 

Jack and Jill 

Story Parade 

Wee Wisdom 

Geographic School Bulletin 

Travel 

Junior Scholastic 

Newsweek 

World Topics Quarterly 

Young America 

Model Airplane News 

Children’s Activities 

Popular Science Monthly 

Junior Crusader 

Building America 

Young Crusader 

Arizona Highways 

Canadian Nature 

Highlights for Children 

Junior Natural History 

Science News Letter 

American Jr. Red Cross News 

Asia Calling 

Horn Book 

Inter-American 

Junior Reviewers 

Plays 

Radio and Television News 

*True Comics 

U. S. Camera Magazine 

American Girl 

Child Life 

Collins Magazine 
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*Open Road for Boys 

Uncle Ray’s Magazine 

World Youth 

Latin American Junior Review 
National Geographic 

Current Events 

My Weekly Reader 

Pathfinder 


Laura K. Martin, who published 
Magazines for High Schools in 1941, 
made a later study of magazines for 
elementary schools and included that 
study in the revised edition of the 
book, which she titled Magazines for 
School Libraries. She recommended 
and appraised 18 magazines.*? 


American Girl 

Boys’ Life 

Child Life 

Children’s Playmate 
Highlights for Children 
Jack and Jill 

Junior Scholastic 
*Story Parade 

Uncle Ray’s Magazine 
World Youth 
American Junior Red Cross News 
*Calling All Girls 
Children’s Activities 
Collins Magazine 
Junior 

*Open Road for Boys 
*True Comics 

Wee Wisdom 


In 1951, Clarence D. Hart, Prin- 
cipal of Carpenter School, Wolfsboro, 
New Hampshire, studied 838 children 
who were attending either a consoli- 
dated school, or one-, two-, or four- 
room schools in Supervisory Union 
in New Hampshire. The towns of 
Plymouth, Rumney, Dorchester, 
North Woodstock, Campton, Went- 
worth, and Thornton were included 
in the study. Six hundred ninety 
children filled out the queries as 
asked. The children marked 100 
different titles as being their first 

“Laura Katherine Martin, Magazines for School 


Libraries (New York: The H. . Wilson Com- 
pany, 1950), p. 23-24. 
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choice in children’s magazines. His 
study, which was done as a part of a 
doctoral thesis on improving library 
services in educational regions, 
showed preferences in magazines as 
listed below: 


1. Primary grades preferred comic 
magazines. 

2. Life had a continued and steady 
following in all grade levels. 

3. Saturday Evening Post seemed 
to be the next sought after in 
all grades. 

4. Sport Stories, Boys’ Life, and 
Popular Science were strictly 
boys’ choices. All gained in in- 
terest after the reading habit 
was firmly established. 

5. American Girl, Senior Prom, 
*Calling All Girls, and Movie 
Magazine were the girls’ choices 
of magazines. 

6. Jack and Jill, Wee Wisdom, 
Child Life, and Children’s Ac- 
tivities were the choice of the 
girls and boys in the intermedi- 
ate and primary grades. 


He concluded: 


Of only minimum interest to chil- 
dren of this study are boys’ and girls’ 
magazines suggested in many recent 
library studies. Walraven and Hall- 
quest stated these magazines are good 
boys’ and girls’ magazines: True 
Comics (now extinct), *Calling All 
Girls, Real Heroes, True Aviation, 
Calling All Boys, Polly Pigtails, Call- 
ing All Kids, Sports Stars. Leon 
Carnovsky listed these magazines as 
most popular in seventy-eight Chi- 
cago libraries: St. Nicholas and 
American Boy (both now extinct), 
Child Life, Boys’ Lite, American Girl, 
and Nature Magazine. Mary P. 
Douglas lists as the first ten elemen- 
tary school magazines: Air Youth 
Horizons, American Boy, American 
Girl, Boys’ Life, Building America, 
Child Life, Children’s Activities, Cur- 
rent Events, Hobbies, and Jack and 
Jill. L. F. Fargo lists the following 
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as the best children’s magazines in 
the judgment of a number of expert 
librarians: 

For grades 1-6: *American Boy, 
American Girl, Building America, 
Child Life, National Geographic, Na- 
ture Magazine, Popular Mechanics, 
St. Nicholas, Story Parade. Addition- 
al in Grades 7 and 8: Hygeia, Radio 
News, and School Arts Magazine, H. 
W. Brown listed these magazines as 
the most frequently subscribed to 
throughout the United States: WNa- 
tional Geographic, Child Life, Popular 
Mechanics, American Girl, Instructor, 
Nature Magazine, School Arts, Grade 
Teacher, Story Parade, American 
Junior Red Cross, American Boy, and 
Boys’ Life. Of the first eighteen 
magazines listed in the tabulation of 
this study, the librarians’ and schools’ 
suggested magazines ranked in the 
children’s preference in this order 
(double asterisk for suggested maga- 
zines) 


PER CENT 

MAGAZINE OF TOTAL* 
1. Comic magazines......... 25 
PPR peda hoe - 12 

3. Saturday Evening Post.... 8 

4. Sports Stories...........- 5 
*65. Jack and Jill..........00: o 
SOG, Boye Te ooo cccecccvcnse 3 
**7,. American Girl .........+: 3 
8. Movie magazines......... 3 

D. Bemee PAGER.» osccceacascé 2 
**10. Popular Science.:........ 2 
**11. National Geographic...... 2 
**12. Child’s Playmate......... 1 
**13. Wee Wisdom............ 1 
**14. Children’s Activities ...... 1 
©0915. Child Life .. 2... ccccvcsess 1 
Ws OR sss ce dainoraneet cans 1 
17. Field and Stream......... 1 
18. Western Magazine........ 1 


In 1951, Nancy Larrick made 4 
survey of children’s magazines 
recommended these magazines for 
boys and girls: 





3 Hart, op. cit., p. 161. 
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GRADE 

MAGAZINE APPEAL** 
SEE Ges occcocectece 3,4,5 
2. Jack and Jill.......... 3,4,5 
3. *Story Parade and Story 

Parade Caravan...... 4, 5,6 
4. American Junior Red 

SM héenpsepesy.c¥< 4, 5,6 
5. American Girl......... Girl Scout age 
«BAO. occiccsnscese Boy Scout age 
een Mead... .cc«ccvccs 
8. Uncle Ray’s Magazine. . 
9. Junior Natural History 

Magazine ........... 4, 5, 6, and up 
10. Nature Magazine....... 7 and up 
11. Science News Letter.... 9 and up 
12. Popular Science ecccccee 9 and up 


Jewell Gardiner, in her recent book 
Administering Library Service in the 
Elementary School, listed seventeen 
magazines which had been found use- 
ful in the elementary schools." 


American Boy 

American Junior Red Cross News 
Boys’ Life 

Children’s Digest 

Junior National History 
Junior Scholastic 
National Geographic 
Newstime 

Popular Science 

*Story Parade 

American Girl 

Child Life 

Horn Book 

My Weekly Reader 
Nature Magazine 
Popular Mechanics 
Reader’s Digest 


One of the most recent studies to 
determine the magazines liked by 
children was done in the public ele- 
mentary school, grades four through 
eight, in Phoenix, Arizona. One hun- 
dred thirty-four girls and one hun- 
dred fifty-five boys listed by name 
and issue every magazine read during 
a two-week period. It was found that 





Larrick, “A Survey of Magazines for 
Young Readers,” Library Journal, Volume LXXVI 
(January 15, 1951), pp. 80-85. 
% Jewell Gardiner, Administeri sears, Service 
in the Elementary School ( 
Library Association, 1954), pp. 75-76. 
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11 girls and 25 boys, or 12.5 per cent, 
did no reading during this period. 
One thousand three hundred nineteen 
magazines were read by 253 pupils. 
There was an increase in the number 
of magazines read with the grade 
level of the child. The children in 
the fourth grade read 3.7 issues; the 
children in the eighth grade read 7.4 
issues. The boys read 5.1 issues; the 
girls read 5.3 issues. Thirty-four re- 
ported that they had read one maga- 
zine. Three reported that they had 
read 20 magazines. No child listed 
more than 10 specific titles of maga- 
zines. Twenty-eight titles were listed 
10 times. The titles shown in the list 
with asterisks were mentioned in all 
grades. Life and Saturday Evening 
Post made up 17.6% of all issues 
read. Only nine magazines are pub- 
lished for children and adolescents in 
the group listed below, shown by f. 


The following magazines were listed 
ten times: 


+Children’s Digest 
Field and Stream 
{Popular Mechanic 
Jack and Jill 
Better Homes & Gardens 
McCall's 
+ Time 
Photoplay 
Model Railroader 
{Saturday Evening Post 
Young Citizen 
+Boys’ Life 
Popular Science 
American Girl 
Children’s Playmate 
fArizona Highways 
Story Parade 
Reader’s Digest 
Seventeen 
American Magazine 
National Geographic 
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Twelve titles were favorites of 
seven or more children: 

*Life 

*Saturday Evening Post 

*Sport 

*Boys’ Life 

*Popular Science 

* Jack and Jill 
Children Digest 
Seventeen 
Popular Mechanics 
American Girl 
Children’s Playmate 
Skyways 
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These were preferred by both 
sexes: 


GIRLS 
Seventeen 
American Girl 
Children’s Playmate 


BOoYSsS* 
Popular Science 
Popular Mechanics 
Skyways 





%*Elinor Yungmeyer, “Magazine Reading of 
School Children,” Serial Slants, Volume V (Jan- 


uary, 1954), pp. 17-18. 


CHAPTER II 


SURVEY OF MAGAZINES READ BY PINCKNEYVILLE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS, GRADES 4-8 


February 1, 1955, the writer sur- 
veyed the magazines read and liked 
by the grade school pupils, grades 
four through eight, in the Pinckney- 
ville Public School. The 216 pupils 
who checked the magazines were in 
the following grades: 





Grade Girls Boys Total 
Four 20 17 37 
Five 19 17 36 
Six 21 27 48 
Seven 30 24 54 
Eight 25 16 41 

Totals 115 101 216 


When the children were asked to 
mark the magazines read and the 
ones they would like to have re- 
ordered, they were told not to sign 
their names; and if they had read 
no magazines, they were told to fill 
out the second part of the survey, 
which was to mark the magazines 
which they liked in the order which 
they would like to have them re- 
ordered. 

Children who had read no maga- 
zines from Christmas to February by 
grades are listed in the following 
table: 


Titles Listed 

Grade Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Four 4 + 4.9 6.7 
Five 7 0 6.5 5.5 
Six 6 6 2.6 4.2 
Seven 0 0 S. 5.3 

Eight 5 0 5.1 3 
22 10 4.8 ay 
Average 


Thirty-two, or 14.8 per cent of the 
children, were non-readers in the time 
surveyed. The writer feels that the 
boys and girls in the sixth grade had 
band, chorus, and home economics 
added to their school program; and 
since the school program allows for 
no free period for the girls during the 
day, they would not have time to 
read during the day and any free 
time at night during the week would 
be spent studying lessons. All seventh 
and eighth grade pupils would have 
one free period and maybe more de- 
pending upon whether they were in 
band and chorus. All fourth and fifth 
grade pupils have one home room 
teacher and during the day they have 
30 minutes in which they are free to 
read books or magazines. 
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Below the writer has presented a 
copy of the questionnaire which was 
used in making this survey in the 
Pinckneyville Public School. 

From the list of magazines given 
below check the ones you have read 
since Christmas. Now number them 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, in the order that you 
wish the school would buy them so 
that you can read them. 

American Girl 

American Junior Red Cross News 

Boys’ Life 

Child Life. 

Children’s Activities 

Children’s Playmate 

Children’s Digest 

Collins Magazine 

Highlights for Children 

Jack and Jill 
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Junior 

Junior Scholastic 
National Geographic 
Open Road for Boys 
Popular Mechanics 
Popular Science 
Read 

Reader’s Digest 
Story Parade 

Uncle Ray’s Magazine 
Wee Wisdom 

World Youth 


Check: Tew Gite 
Write the grade you are in______ 

Are there any magazines you enjoy 
that are not on this list that you have 


read since Christmas? (Don’t name 
comics.) 


CONCLUSION 


The 838 children in New Hamp- 
shire studied by Clarence D. Hart 
and the 216 children in Pinckneyville 
Public School, grades 4-8, had read 
the same magazines. The children in 
the Hart study had also read Western 
Magazine, Senior Prom, and Comic 
magazines. 

The number of non-readers in 
Phoenix, Arizona, survey is 2.3 per 
cent less than the number in Pinck- 
neyville Public School, grades 4-8. 


Life and Saturday Evening Post 
were recommended by librarians, by 
the writers who made the studies, and 
liked by the Children in Pinckney- 
ville Public School. 


The children in Pinckneyville Pub- 
lic School enjoyed reading all the 
Magazines Laura K. Martin recom- 


mended except Collins, Junior, and 
World Youth. 

The boys in Pinckneyville Public 
School preferred to read as first 
choice Popular Mechanics, mentioned 
48 times; Boys’ Life and Reader’s 
Digest were mentioned 32 times. 

The girls preferred Children’s Play- 
mate, mentioned 40 times; American 
Girl, mentioned 39 times as second 
choice. 

Popular Mechanics, Boys’ Life, 
Children’s Playmate, and American 
Girl were recommended by both the 
magazine committee of the Madison 
Public School and Laura K. Martin. 

This study shows then, that the 
reading interests of the children in 
the Pinckneyville Public School are 
comparable to the interests of chil- 
dren in other surveys. 
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What's News In Library Service 





Wanted—Card Catalog Cabinet 


The Girard Township Library 
needs a four or six drawer, quarter 
sawed oak, 15 inches long, with rods, 
standard 3 x 5 card size. 


Write Ethel Weddle, librarian. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS TO 
MEET IN MIAMI BEACH, FLA., 


June 17-23, 1956 

The American Association of 
School Librarians will meet in Miami 
Beach, Florida, June 17-23, during 
the 75th annual Conference of the 
American Library Association. 

Headquarters for the Conference 
will be the Fountainbleau Hotel. 
Reservations may be made through 
the American Library Association 
Housing Bureau, P. O. Box 1511, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 

Mrs. Betty S. Lunnon, coordinator 
of libraries for the Dade County 
public schools, and Mrs. Lois M. 
Pilson, librarian at Miami Shores 
Elementary School, are local co- 
chairmen for the school librarians 
association. 

A Sunday evening cruise on Bis- 
cayne Bay, tours of elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools in the 
Greater Miami area, and a State 
Assembly breakfast are being 
planned. 

A joint meeting of school librarians 
with the Division of Librarians for 
Children and Young People from the 
public library group will have as 
guest speaker Miss Jessamyn West, 
a well-known writer of stories about 
and for young people. A workshop 
with the theme, “Let’s Talk About 
Binding”, is being co-sponsored by 
these groups. 

A Hospitality Center will be main- 
tained .during the Conference by the 


school librarians’ association at the 
Eden Roc Hotel near headquarters, 

In addition, an instructional ma- 
terials workshop will be held under 
the direction of Dr. Louis Shores, 
dean of the Library School at Florida 
State University. Dr. Joe Hall, As- 
sociate Superintendent for the Dade 
County public schools, will deliver 
the keynote address for the workshop. 


The Classified Catalog; Basic Prin- 
ciples and Practices* To be published 
in April by the American Library 
Association. 

The authors are Jesse H. Shera, 
Dean of the School of Library Sci- 
ence, Western Reserve University, 
and Margaret E. Egan, Research 
Associate and Associate Professor, 
Center for Documentation and Com- 
munication Research at the same 
School. 

Written under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the John 
Crerar Library, the Book constitutes 
the first American endeavor to deal 
with the whole problem of the classi- 
fied form of subject catalog in a 
single text. First discussing the nature 
and functions of a classified catalog, 
the authors then summarize basic 
classification theory, point up admin- 
istrative problems, and describe in 
detail the actual operation in estab- 
lishing and maintaining the catalog. 

This is an essential tool for li- 
brarians considering establishment of 
a classified form of subject catalog. 
Administrators will find it highly use- 
ful in deciding on the kind of subject 
catalog to be established; instructors 
will find it an important supplemen- 





* Shera, Jesse H. and Margaret E. Egan. The 


Classified Catalog; Basic Principles and Practices. 
san te. Library Association. 
160p. $4 


Chicago. 1956. 
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tary text; classifiers may use it as a 


working tool. 


a— 





Included is a Code for the Con- 
struction and Maintenance of the 
Classified Catalog by Mrs. Jeannette 
M. Lynn, Chief, Catalog Department, 
John Crerar Library. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications for 1956-57 are now 
being accepted by the Western Re- 
serve University School of Library 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Eight half-tujtion scholarships will 
be awarded for the coming academic 
year. Valued at $330 a year, these 
grants are made on the basis of aca- 
demic merit and financial need. 

Other financial aid offered Western 
Reserve students includes University 
scholarships, ranging from $100 to 
full tuition and based on excep- 
tional academic records and finan- 
cial need; grants-in-aid, made on 
the basis of need; and fellowships, 
awarded in recognition of unusual 
competence and promise in the pro- 
fessional field. Students may borrow 
from loan funds for tuition purposes, 
also. 

Part-time employment opportun- 
ities are abundant in the campus 
area. Positions are open in city and 
county library systems as well as in 
suburban, academic, industrial and 
other special libraries. 

Scholarship applications should be 
made by May 15. Address inquiries 
to the office of the Dean, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


FREE TAPES, SCRIPTS, AND 
TRANSCRIPTS 


Educators Guide to Free Tapes, 
Scripts, and Transcripts by Educa- 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin, has issued a 1956 completely 
revised edition. 

This Guide lists 58 free tapes, 181 
free scripts and 19 free transcriptions, 
a total of 258 free audio aids and 
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scripts. Additionally, it brings to the 
alert educator, audio-visual director, 
and librarian, information and sug- 
gestions on the purposes, nature, and 
uses of tapes, scripts, and transcrip- 
tions not to be found in any other 
single source. 

Every item listed has been reviewed 
on availability, nature and content of 
listings, distribution conditions, and 
educational value. The previous edi- 
tion is obsolete and should be dis- 
carded. 


ALA PUBLIC RELATIONS 
OFFICE 


Mr. Clift announced that Len 
Arnold, who has served during the 
last five years as ALA Public Rela- 
tions Consultant on a part time basis, 
has been retained full time as ALA 
Public Relations Director. An ALA 
Public Relations Office is being es- 
tablished at ALA Headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Arnold, who is 49, was a news- 
paper man for 11 years before enter- 
ing public relations work in 1938. He 
has been consultant for such organi- 
zations as the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, American 
Dental Association, Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A., Illinois 
Society for Mental Health, and Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. During 
the war, he served more than two 
years overseas in the Office of War 
Information, mainly as Associate 
News Chief in England, and as Chief, 
Army Relations Section, in France. 
During his newspaper years, he was 
Assistant General News Manager of 
International News Service, and As- 
sistant Daily Feature Editor for King 
Features Syndicate. He attended the 
University of Pennsylvania for two 
years. He has been an Assistant 
Instructor in Journalism at North- 
western University and taught public 
relations, news writing, and creative 
writing in adult education courses at 
the Central YMCA, Chicago. Among 
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his published short stories is one ap- 
pearing in the O. Henry Memorial 
Award Collection, 1933-34. 


TENTH INSTITUTE IN THE 


PRESERVATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF ARCHIVES 


June 18 - July 13, 1956 


Co-DIRECTORS: 


ERNST POSNER, Professor of History and 


Archives Administration 


THEODORE R. SCHELLENBERG, Professorial 


Lecturer 

(Director of Archival Management, 
National Archives and Records Service, 
General Services Administration) 


A course offered in cooperation with the 
National Archives and Records Service, the 
Library of Congress, and the Maryland Hall 


of Records. 


Lectures, discussion, and in- 


tensive laboratory experience through in- 
ternship work in the cooperating agencies. 
Class meets in the air-conditioned National 
Archives Building, except on three days 
when instruction and laboratory work take 
place at the Maryland Hall of Records. 
Class hours, 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


CLASS SCHEDULE 


- RECORDS, ARCHIVES AND 


MANUSCRIPTS 

ERNST POSNER 

ORGANIZATION FOR ARCHIVAL 
WORK 

THEODORE R. SCHELLENBERG 
ARCHIVAL LEGISLATION 
THEODORE R. SCHELLENBERG 
PRINCIPLES OF ARCHIVES 
ADMINISTRATION 

ERNST POSNER 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
ARCHIVAL ARRANGEMENT 
ERNST POSNER 


ANALYSIS AND DESCRIPTION 
OF ARCHIVAL MATERIAL 
ERNsT POSNER 


COMPARATIVE SURVEY OF 
DESCRIPTIVE TECHNIQUES 
THEODORE R. SCHELLENBERG 
CALENDARING 

Morris L. Raporr, Archivist and Rec- 


ords Administrator, Maryland Hall of 
Records 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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. USE OF CATALOGING 


TECHNIQUES IN WORK WITH 
RECORDS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
ERNST POSNER 


COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPT 
MATERIAL 

LESTER J. CAppon, Director, Institute of 
Early American History and Culture, 
Williamsburg, Va. 


ARRANGEMENT, DESCRIPTION 
AND PUBLICATION OF MANU- 
SCRIPT MATERIAL 

LESTER J. CAPPON 


INDEXING 
Morris L. RADOFF 


APPRAISAL STANDARDS 
THEODORE R. SCHELLENBERG 


EQUIPMENT AND STORAGE 
FACILITIES FOR ARCHIVAL 
AGENCIES AND MANUSCRIPT 
DEPOSITORIES 

Victor Gonpos, Chief, Business Eco- 
nomics Section, Industrial Records 
Branch, National Archives, National 
Archives and Records Service. 


REPAIR AND PRESERVATION 
Morris L. RADOFF 


APPLICATION OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC TECHNIQUES TO 
WORK WITH RECORDS AND 
MANUSCRIPTS 

SHERROD East, Chief, Departmental 
Records Branch, the Adjutant General’s 
Office, Department of the Army 


AMERICAN STATE ARCHIVES 
Morris L. RADOFF 


AMERICAN BUSINESS ARCHIVES 
OLIVER W. Hoimes, Chief Archivist, 
Natural Resources Records Branch, 
National Archives, National Archives 
and Records Service 


AMERICAN CHURCH AND 
INSTITUTIONAL ARCHIVES 

Rev. Henry J. Browne, Archivist, 
Catholic University of America 


CARTOGRAPHIC ARCHIVES 
HERMAN R. Friis, Chief Archivist, 
Cartographic Records Branch, National 
Archives, National Archives and Rec- 
ords Service 


REFERENCE SERVICE 
ERNST POSNER 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY INSTITUTE 
ON ADULT MATERIALS 


The Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota will sponsor a 
Public Library Institute on April 12, 
13, and 14th. Cooperating with the 
Library School in the presentation of 
this Institute are the Center for Con- 
tinuation Study, the Minnesota Li- 
brary Association, the Library Divi- 
sion of the State Department of 
Education and the Minnesota League 
of Municipalities. 

Emphasis at the three day session 
will be on selection and evaluation of 
public library materials for adults. 
Among the topics to be discussed are 
outstanding titles of the past few 
years in the field of fiction and spe- 
cialized non-fiction subject areas such 
as Biography, Travel, Natural Sci- 
ence, Reference, Applied Science, Re- 
ligion and Philosophy, Literature, 
Poetry and Drama and the Social 
Sciences. Special emphasis is placed 
on the book selection needs of the 
medium sized public library. The 
resource personnel of the Institute are 
drawn primarily from public libraries 
in the Middle West. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for discussion time 
following each brief presentation by 
individual speakers or panels. 

The complete institute program 
will be issued soon by the University 
of Minnesota Center for Continuation 
Study. 


DIXON 


Now the children of Dixon have 
their own library. It is everything 
they could wish for, attractively dec- 
orated with pale green walls to set 
off the fine new metal bookshelves 
painted a soft deep pink. The circular 
bay corresponding to the one upstairs 
contains the big round reading table, 
and a most inviting alcove it is. 

The loan desk was made by Russell 
Hayes, high school manual arts 
teacher, in his home workshop, from 
plans worked out with Mrs. Karraker, 
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librarian. Made of. knotty: pine 
rubbed to a hard satin finish, it is 
evidence of painstaking craftsman- 
ship. 

Included in the remodeling of the 
library basement is a new location for 
the newspaper room and microfilm 
files. Everyone benefits, too, in the 
releasing of space upstairs. The col- 
lection of music recordings, for one 
thing, will soon come out of hiding. 


DR. HARRY E. PRATT, 
HISTORIAN 


IN THE SUDDEN DEATH of Dr, 
Harry E. Pratt, librarian of the IIli- 
nois State Historical library and 
secretary-treasurer of the Illinois 
State Historical society, our com- 
munity, the state and the nation have 
suffered a great loss. 

Dr. Pratt was well known not only 
for his many books and magazine 
articles dealing with the life and times 
of Abraham Lincoln, but also for his 
general knowledge of the ante-bellum 
and post-bellum years. Among his 
recent interests was the current re- 
vival of study of the larger, global 
consequences of the Civil War. 

Dr. Pratt embodied the Lincoln 
heritage at its best. He possessed 
historical perspective. He had a keen 
sense of humor, a passion for accu- 
racy, and a deep appreciation of the 
research work carried on by other 
scholars in the fields that were of 
such importance to him. 

As historian and educator, he 
rendered distinguished service at 
Blackburn college, Illinois Wesleyan 
university and Ball State Teachers 
college. As secretary of the Abraham 
Lincoln association, he was well 
qualified to belong to the group of 
great personalities identified with 
that organization. 


STORM CENTER—FILM 


Mr. Edward Heiliger, Director of 
University of Illinois Library at Chi- 
cago and Chairman of the ILA In- 
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tellectual Freedom Committee, has 
advised that the new film “Storm 
Center” starring Bette Davis will be 
previewed April 24 in New York City 
for a group of librarians. Depending 
upon afrangements which Mr. 
Heiliger can make and the opinions 
of the preview group in New York it 
is hoped that preview showings for 
this film can be scheduied through- 
out the State for the benefit of libra- 
rians and others interested in the 
library’s role of the community. 
Anyone interested in the project and 
its development should write to the 
Illinois State Library which has 
offered to cooperate in arranging the 
previews. 


WINGED BEQUEST—FILM 

The Illinois State Library now has 
for circulation, intrastate, the film, 
THE WINGED BEQUEST. This film 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


gives a dramatic story of library 
services to handicapped, homebound, 


hospitalized, aged and chronically ill, | 


While the Cleveland Public Library, 
the subject of this film, operates on 
a grand scale as a result of ample 
finances, the film does contain many 
pertinent ideas and suggestions for 
libraries of any size or budget. It is 
of interest to the general public, 
librarians, social workers, and re- 
habilitation workers, for it shows the 
needs of the physically and mentally 
ill, and those who care for them. 

Library schools and 
agencies could use it to recruit hos- 
pital librarians and to show some 
special avenues of professional work. 
Public Relations people can use it to 
encourage and attract gifts. 

It is 16mm sound, in color. It may 
be borrowed from the State Library 
for return postage only. 





recruiting | 




















